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‘egams—The ‘“‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged it not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year, Apver- 
TISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $l, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rion. §c7Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be.addressed to 
Samvec Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Bop In accordance with an anagunciation heretofore made, 
the Publisher of the Amertcan Farmer has the pleasure of 
offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 
following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 
mentioned, viz. 

For the best Essay on the reuovation of the soil, déteri- 
orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 
ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia'and the Carolinas,) a. complete set of the first se- 
ries ofthe American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 





Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 


of the American Farmer--subscription price, $100 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Farmer & Garden- 
et, and vols. 1 and 2of present series A. Farmer, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotion, and the 
management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. ¢20 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, g20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 
&e. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 

‘of the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on the culture of the Morus Multi- 
caulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 
pufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 
mer & Gardener, and v. 1 & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. 925 

For the next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 

For the best essay upon the best rotation of. crops, as adapted 
to the Middle and Southern, States, a complete set of the 
A. Farmer, Ist series, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 
RPT he essays to be forwartled on or before the 30th of 

April next, and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 

judge of the merits of the same on tlie respective subjects— 

the of the successful candidates will be published im- 

shodintsly thereafier, in successive order. 

i not advert to the character of the 
above works—they are too well known to need comment— 
each will of itself furm a complete agricultural library, 
hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
ps | on the above subjects. rs 
BCP All communications (post paid) to be addressed to 

SAMUEL SANDS, 

a Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


$25 


$75 
$20 
$25 
$25 


BALTIMORE, MD. APRIL 15, 1840. 


THE MEETING OF THE PLanters 1N Prince Georee’s, 
was in all respects of the most respectable character. Dr. 
Semmes, who was called to preside, made to the meeting a 
brief and very pertinent address. A committee reported res- 
olutions for the approbation of the meeting, which bad not 
Leen finally acted on when the Editor of this paper, neat sun- 
set, had to leave the ground, having full.20 miles to ride—A 
full account of the proceedings and the result will doubtless 
be given inthe Marlbro’ Gazette—From that, or some other 
source, they will be published in the American Farmer. Ia 
the meantime we shall heve the report of the Secretary of State 
as to the correspondence with our agents abroad, called for by 
the House of Representatives—That report was promised to 
be sent in to-day—we shall then see our way more clearly as 
to the obstacles which in Europe serve to depress the price of 
this great staple of our country—the second of our exports in 
point of value,‘and we may then better devise the means of re- 
moving them. Whatever these appropriate means may be, it is 
to be hoped that they will be suggested and earnestly promo- 
ted by the executive and every branch of the government on 
which they depend for success. In Mr. Jenifer, the chairman 
of the special committee on the Tobacco interest, raised at his 
instance, the planter is sure of a vigilant aiid able advocate— 
At the meeting at Marlbro’, great earnestness and ‘animation 
were evinced—several gentlemen addressed the meeting elo- 
quently and in a manner to shew that they well comprehend- 
ed and fully estimated the importance pf.the interest at stake 
—but our opinion still is, that the body of the planters are not, 
fully sensible of the nature and extent of the grievances to 
which they have been fora long time subjected, and that to 
make them so, more full discussion and more ample details 
ought to be communicated through the public journals. For 
one we promise to illustrate it by all the means we can com- 
mand, and to that end wesolicit, as the most efficient, the 
views of those who have studied the subject in its various 
bearings—Any delinquency or want of action or zeal on the 
part of any functionary or body whose duty it isto see that 
this great interest is not sacrificec, to propitiate what may be 
esteemed a greater one, shall be exposed as far as depends on 
the American Farmer. The Report from the State Depart- 
ment will no doubt be published and spread through the To- 
bacco district—we hope some’member of Congress will send 
us a copy. 


VatuaBLe Importation of Cattle, Sheep and Hogs.— 
A journal should be faithfully published of all importations 
of costly and valuable animals—their pedigrees— the time of 
their arrival—the persons by whom bred and exported—to 
whom sent, &c. 

The reasons for this are obvious, and so well understood 
as to pedigrees in the case of the horse, that whatever may 
be the appearance or the performance of an individual, unless 
his aucestry on both sides can be traced clearly and high up, 
he is set down as cold blooded—Like some cold blooded bi- 
peds, whatever distinction he may have acquired by accident 
or the skill of his keeper, he is never to be thoroughly trusted, 
The same in England now, with respect to the particular 
crack breed of improved Short Horns.—They are to be traced 


in the standard Herd Book, through celebrated males and |. 


females, up to certain individuals which formed the root or 
base of that race of cattle. 


The best which could be had it is known, have been im-| 


ported into the United States from time to time of cattle, 
sheep and hogs; and hence it might at first view be supposed 
that there was no longer any need of getting more from Eng- 
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having generally but. one at a birth and. ina year, that an 
age must elapse before a nation canbe supplied with the | 
full blood; and hence itis that improved sheep and catile 
are perhaps as high and as hard to be got in, England at this, 
as at any timeypast, 

Hogs, though they multiply very. rapidly, require’ to ‘be 
judiciously and frequeatly crossed else they become bad 
breeders, neither prolific nor good nurses, and otherwise de- 
generate rapidly. Who then can’ keep up, much less im- 
prove his stock of hogs, without having a “ good article” or 
material to cross with or upon? Tee 

A proposition being made to a gentleman of large fortune 
in Philadelphia—one of rare judgment and taste in all things 
to which his mind has. been turned, and. his views, and en- 
gagements being now of a different sort, he devolved on the 
Editor of this paper, a correspondence with Mr. Murdoch, 
an Irish gentleman, who had proposed. to send out to him 
Some superior stock. Believing from various considerations 
that here was offered an opportunity of procuring something 
extraordinary—* diamonds of the first water,” we took. up 
the correspondence accordingly, the first issues of which will 
be seen in the letters’ which will be given in our next. 

It is deemed best to publish them as received, so that refer- 
ence may be had to them by all who may hereafter possess 
an interest in the descendants of these fine animals. 

To say that they fulfil our anticipations merely, would not 
be doing them justice, for they far excel it, _ 

The sheep are at Oaklands, residence of Dr. Hoffman, 
on the-Falls turnpike. The catle and * pigs” are still at Mr. 
George Law’s in the western precinets of Baltimore, that gen- 
‘leman having bad the great kindness 10 afford them the 
most liberal accommodation ina spirit of true and unostenta- 
tious hospitality, altogether Irish. Whether to ascribe his un- 
common generosity in this case to the known goodness of 
his heart—to a penchant for rare and choice things of this sort, 
or to that love of every thing that smells of the turf, which ever 
lurks at the bottom of 4n Irishman’s héatt, or to’a conjunction 
of all these good influences, 4we know not; but we do kaow 
and feel that we ought not, and that if we ought, we cannot, 
omit, along with the notice of their arrival, 10 make public 
acknowledgment that never was a clever and more than civil 
thing done by any gentleman in such a quiet and clever way, 
as was this by Mr. Law. His counsel, his people, his 
horses and carts at the ship's side; his stables, his piggery, 
his lots of luxuriant green grass, all were freely offered.—. 
Offered! no! not offered exactly—It was all done as’ Paddy 
does his fighting—quietly and quickly. Before there was 
time to say thank’ye sir, all were put away and cared for in 
the best possible manner. The hungry fed, the thirsty made 
to drink, and the weary put to rest, } 

Now of the benefit and importance of such comfortable re- 
ception, to stock jaded and sick, chafed and sore afier a 40 days 
winter passage, if the reader does not understand. it, and ad- 
mit it to he worthy of record and public thanks, not only by 
us, but by all the friends of agriculture, all we venture to 
say is, that he is behind a ‘cow or a sheep. in the power of 
comprehension, and the feeling of gratitude; and is not fit to 
be aswine herd over Irish pigs, such as the ‘improved Ulster.” 

It will, be seen that the cattle were sent in by Mr. Murdoch 
be given of he i and place of valing 
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land, But, as to cattle and sheep, they increase so slowly, 


in on his own account, by Mr. Murdoch, will be exposed. 
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vale auction on i * 5th day of May next, at Baliiticre, 
7 the immense number 


so wil be ' oe een 


poo seed Mure’ of the improved Ulster breed. 


of thé Irish pig, both famous for their great 
ty oe Oe and being easily kept. One bred here 
Said, 1036;'and when five years 
when it was killed being unable to move 
na AS been the best breed of pigs ever introduced into 
this country, and half of the rents of the farms in this country 
are paid from the proceeds of those pigs.—They are generally 
sold when from 15 to 18 months old, having then obtained 
from 410 500 weight. 
They are found to answer either for feeding in the confined 
yard, or getting leave to roam about, beter than any other 
breed; and produce a greater weight of flesh for the food con- 


sumed than any other breed. 
Full notice of the cattle, sheep and hogs in our pext. 
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Extra Sesstow or tHe Leoistarore. 

Measures were in progress exactly such as we predicted, 
to prevailon the Governor to cull an extra session, but -we 
have the satisfaction to announce that he bas put his veto on 
them by @ very discreet and sensible message, in which he 
assigns his reasons for refusing the call—sorthere is no danger 
of any more“ deceptive contracts” under which the bonds 
and the character of the State, and the substance of the Far- 
mer and Planter can be iampered with and sacrificed for any 
purpose! If this number were not already filled up we 
should publish the Governor's excellent refusal to convene 
an extra session of the Legislature. 





Acricuttura, Meetines ww Bostorn— 4 hint to our 
Legislature.—It appears that during the late session of 
the Legislature in Boston, there were held weekly what 
may be termed free and easy meetings of the members 
and other citizens to hear each others experience upon, 
and to diseuss agricultural subjects. At these meetings 
it may be presumed that all who were known to possess 
any peculiar knowledge, the result of practice—of sci- 
entific research or of travel, were expected to “give in 
their experience” voluntarily—or if the spirit did not 
move them to do so, they were liable to be called out.— 
It was at one of these re-unions, where all political ani- 
mosities are buried, would that we might add never to be 
exhumed, that Mr. Wesster favored his friends with a 
sound and valuable discourse on English Agriculture.— 
We inost heartily commend the practice of holding these 
mneetings to the members of our Legislature, to the citi- 
zens of Annapolis, and the farmers and planters of the 
vicinity. The students of the College might be allowed 
to attend them—In fact, they should be held in old St. 
Johns, uader the presidency of an Agricultural Professor, 
with which the State ought to provide her. How much 
more profitable would be the agricultural testimony 
which might be borne by members on these occasions, 
than all their party ebullitions in the House. To the 
honor of the husbandman’s pursuit, be it said, there is 
not one in the circle of human industry—except perhaps, 
the practice of the law—yes, the practice of the law,—and 
the printer’s art, that more disposes the heart to benevo- 
lence and. all the acts of good neighborhood. The far- 
mer that does not ia his heart rejoice when he sees his 
neighbor’s fields covered with luxuriant crops, his slaves 
happy, hi¢ horses sleek, his cattle waxing fat, and his 
store-houses and garners full—yet more the churl who 
would withhold any knowledge that would contribute to 
his neighbor’s success, should be esteemed a disgrace to 
his calling—the black sheep in the flock! To their credit 
‘there is among farmers great readiness to com- 
able and conversational 

ay, and readers of ag- 
rigeloett jonas, there. is a great backwardness about 

on paper. This omission to 
do that whi We onght todo, ieauribuable sometimes tc to 
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——. 
indolence—sometimes to diffidenc., arising mainly from, 
we must say, a very foolish impression that thoughts to 
be put on paper, should be clothed. in fine language—a 
very gross misapprehension. Let. such reasoners ask 
themselves what is the use of language “any how” !— 
Surely to convey, in a mafiner the most easily and per- 
fectly to be understood, thoughts interesting or useful to 
the writer or. reader, or both. That being the end of 
‘| speaking or writing, it follows, that the best means is that 
which will most certainly accomplish it—That is the 
plainest possible language, clearness and brevity being 
the great points. Then,as to the matter, why that’s 
another matter! Some men_ will hold you a lung dis- 
course, perfectly clear and intelligible, but amounting to 
nothing after all—Vox et preteria nihil—no new idea— 
no useful suggestion for his hearer or the public. The 
most common fault of talkers perhaps is that of eternally 
talking of themselves and their own affairs—a habit as 
much at war’ with good breeding as with good sense. Mr. 
Walsh, the European correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, is one of the most entertaining and delightful 
talkers to whom we ever listened; but he has the good 
taste not to bore you with, my uncle, and my aunt, and. 
my horses, and my dogs, and my this, and my that!! We 
have adverted to the diffidence which restrains some 
from freely imparting useful facts and knowledge, at their 
command on agricultural subjects, This diffidence, tho’ 
too common, is by no means universal. There are 
those, will not every reader admit it, who ure ever ready 
to tell quite as much as they know—men, who, in boast- 
ing of their horses and dogs, and their sheep, and their 
cattle and their crops, appear to havea marvellous control 
over facts! Not long since we remember hearing a 
young gentleman boasting of the fine shape and great 
size of his father’s cattle. One of his oxen, he said, was 
so wide and so flat on the neck just back of his horns, 
that one day, when reposing in the shade of an apple 
tree, four large apples lodged there,and the ox rose 
without one of them falling off! Such men remind us 
of the Kentuckian and the Yankee. One said he had 
seen a man put one of his arms akimbo, and jump through 
his own elbow! Oh, (said the other,) that, I guess ain’t 
nothing toa feller I once seed balance a live eel on the 
end of his nose !! 

But to come back to our Legislature, and the holding 
of Agricultural meetings during the session, we hope the 
suggestion will be remembered next winter. An occa- 
sional lecture from the able State Geologist, might be ex- 
pected, and be listened to with advantage. In this way 
one night might be quite as well employed as they usu- 
ally are now—dquite as well perhaps as in passing some 
very long laws, if one may judge by their titles—For ex- 
ample, law one hundred and ninety-seven ! is 

“ An act to incorporate a company for the purpose of 
clearing, widening and otherwise opening the Long Marsh 
ditch, which is the line between Queen Anne’s and Caro- 
line counties, from Keen’s >< roads, to a certain tract of 
land called and known by the name of Strattes, lying and 
being in Queen Anne’s county, and a short distance be- 
low the village of Bridgetown in Caroline county, which 


ditch was opened by virtue of an Act of Assembly pass- 
ed December Session, 17 


By-the-bye, as the great body of one hundred, prolong- 
ed its session, its hatchings out appear to have augment- 
ed in importance to the State, if one may judge, not so 
much by the length, as by the pregnant signification of 
their titles. Take for instance law 

“201—An act, entitled an act to change the name of 
Somerset Young Parran, of Somerset County, to that of 
Charies Somerset Parran.” 

How vastly important a subject this for the action of the 
counsel of one hundred, ata cost to the farmer and plant- 
er of $600 aday!! What boots it to them whether a 
man’s name be Conrad Theodore Wetherstrand, or Theo- 


Court order the Clerk, asa matter of course, to record a- 


ny name a man chooses toassume. Should Harrison be 
elected, we shall no doubt have our Legislature sitting on 
petitions to change boys names from Van Buren Patrick 
O’Flannagan M‘T woulter, to Old Tip Patrick M‘T wou). 
ter O’Flannagan. But look again at the laws passed’ by 
one hundred men, deliberating for one hundred days. See 
how they grow in the vastness of their moral and 

cal consequences, as they rise in the scale numerical 
Here they be: 


“246. An act to provide for the appointment of aA 


wood-corder in thé town of Havre de Grace, in Harford 
county, 


“258. An act tochange the name of Saj/y Aun P. 
Fechtig, of Washington county, to Sarah nan Post! be: 

“259. An act for the relief of Sarah Ryan and Letty 
Cracklen, of Prince George’s county, 


“314. An act relating to partition fences in Somerset 
county. 


“338, An act declaring domestic slavery t 
in the State.” . avery to be lawful 


Prodigious!!! what a profound discovery !!!! Per. 
haps they thought, after passing 337 laws, it was time to 
take up this subject—but if that be al/ they did to sepa- 


coloured persons) of the S:ate, and to. put an end to the 
intercourse and united influence and concerted plans of 
free negroes and abolitionists, it will not be long before 
they will not be allowed ever to enact this Lruism into a 
law. So it seems they actually did go the leagth to 
pass an act to “declare domestic slavery to be lawfulin 
the State”!! Again, we must be permitted to ejaculate, 
with old@efferson in the play, prodigious!!! Being de- 
livered of that great diskivery, and having made procla- 
mation thereof, we may suppose that some son of Erin 
began to get sharp set, and was after being into the Mure 
phys; in truth, it was throughout a peckish body; and 
so we find act 343! was “to incorpote Potatoe Neck ini 
Somerset County”! By &t Patrick, we understood that 
all bodies were to be kilt and deuteared, whether living 
or suspended, corporate or incorporate ; but if the reader 
will look over the list of laws,—and one a day will taka 
him just about a year, including Sundays,—he will find & 
very large proportion to be acts of incorporation and of 
divorce ! 
Now if the reader is tired of the subject, we will agree 
to. divorce it forever, from the American Farmer, provided 
the farmer and planter can be divorced from all obligation 
to pay the expenses of so many counsellors, including 
their stationary and postage, for a fourth of the year, 
while passing so many trifling Jaws. For behold! it 
probably cost the people of the State five hundred dollars, 
to say whether a law should or should not be passed, 
which, fortudately for the world, however, did pass, “to 
divorce Abraham Cuyke from his wife Susan Cuyke”!!! 
ee list of acts. 


Without further preliminary or digression, the. fol 
lowing will give some.idea of these Agricultural meet- 
ings in the Capitol at Boston, during the session. - But 
Boston is not Annapolis—neither is Annapolis Bos- 
ton!—a city that contains more learned men, and 
men of more learning, and, as the natural consequence, 


more men eager for more learning, than any city of its ° 


population ia the Union, not excepting Philadelphia. No 
reproach or slur is meant against Annapolis itself. Fot 


where there are as many sound, well-read, upright, atten- 
tive practical lawyers, as are to be found in the ancient 
Metropolis—a city, by-the-bye, which possesses many 
striking advantages with some facilities that are peculiar 
for education and for liberal studies. Among these are 
its College, its Courts, and even its very quietude. Patty 
spirit aud fierce contention for trifling and temporary offi- 
cos, have been there, inimical to enterprise and improve- 








dore Conrad Wetherstrand? Why not let a County 


rate the free from the slave negroes, (we beg pardon— 


the number of professional gentlemen, there is ho place 7° 
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ment, and in too great a degree the bane of social happi- | 
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ness. The General Government ought to establish there 
a Naval, and the State Government an Agricultural 
* School——But kissing goes by favor, and what favor can 
she do? 
The following ‘is from that excellent periodical, the 
Yankee Farmer : 


~.. ... Tuurspay Evenina, March 19, 1840. 
Mr. Brigham, of Westboro’, in the Chair—subject Beet 


r. 
i a David Lee Child, of Northampton, addressed the 
meeting. He said that the produce of Peet Sugar in 
France was upwards of 115,000,000 lbs. last year, that it 
had increased at the rate of from 30 to 40 percent. In 
Germany upwards of 100 manufactories were established; 
jn Austria the business has taken deep root; in Russia 
the business is becoming extensive; and in Belgium it 
has commenced with a fair prospect of permanent protec- 
tion from the pledges which government have made in re- 
lation to it. . The whole production of Beet Sugar in Eu- 
rope per annum is 160,000,000 Ibs. 

The present low prices of sugar will not probably con- 
tinue; it will rise and settle at a higher price than it has 
usually been. It cannot be produced in Louisiana short 
of 6 cents per lb, The production in the British West 
Indies will fall off. Slaves are overtasked, and some are 
sacrificed by too much labor in the busy season. When 
they are free they will not work so hard, and every man 
will raise more for himseli. Emancipation will not in- 
crease the quantity of sugar. 

Mr. Child exhibited specimens of Beet Sugar which he 
manufactured the past season, in a different manner from 
any system practised in France. He dried the beet, then 
pulverized it in a coffee mill. He dried it in a kiln in 
which he dried 800 Ibs. in 12 hours. This did notdry it 
sufficiently fast to prevent some fermentation, which was 
injurious. Sugar produced in this way is better than that 

oduced from the raw beet. All the raw Bget Sugar in 

rance is unpleasant. He made 400 lbs. free from the 
raw taste. Analyses of ‘the beet root have been made, but 
they are not satisfactory as they are different, but all agree 
thut it contains essential oil, and it is doubtless this 
which gives the unpleasant raw taste to the sugar, unless 
some process be used in the manufacture that will rid the 
beet of this quality. Jt is a question whether this mode 


The pulp of the beet, when sugar is made from it in 
the raw state, is equal to the same weight of green beet. 
It is 3 or 4 tons to the acre, and is equal in value to a ton 
of hay. It makes more manure, and while cattle are fed 
on it they need no water. 

More fine sugar is obtained from beet sugar than from 
that produced from the cane. The two kinds are pre- 
cisely alike. On analysis they give the same component 
parts, and in the same proportions. Beet sugar was refi- 
ned and took the bounty offered on the refining of colo- 
nial sugar, and the officers of Bonaparte, with the aid of 
chemists could not detect the deception. 

Sugar @ane exhausts the soil, and produce decreases, as 
no means are generally used to keep the soil in good 
condition, so sugar disappears in those countries where 
it-has long been cultivated ; this is. the case with the is- 
lands of the Mediterranean, in Portugal and most parts of 
Spain, and other places. No doubt that emancipation 
will follow in the French and Spanish West India islands, 
and the price of sugar will be increased. These things 
ate conneeted with this subject. 

In 1813 the withdrawal of the allied troops from 
France, gave the manufacturers of beet sugar advantage as 
a duty was laid on imported sugar for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, and the domestic article increased till 
fit amounted to 115,000,000 pounds last year. Little 
more than two years ago government found that beet su- 
gat supplanted colonial sugar to so great an extent that 
the revenue fell off one and a half millions of dollars.— 
Then an excise of two cents per Ib. was laid on beet su- 

The protection was then 2} cents on the imported 
article, which is 3 mills more than on our imports. Now 
the duty on foreign imports is reduced. 

Mr. Child gave his opinion in favor of this branch of 
industry being profitable in househould manufacture. It 

be attended to in our long winters when men have 

ut little to do. Women can do as much of the labor as 
men. A half acre would yield 26 or 30 dollars; 2 or 3 
children could take care of one-half, three-fourths, or one 


50 tons have been produced: to the acre, though an aver- 
age crop is 30 tons. 

An apparatus on the,old French plan, sufficient to work 
up 5 actes of beets, would cost about $400. A farmer 
could do this in winter and make 100 Ibs. per day. He 
would get 6000 Ibs. of sugar, and 3 or 4 tons of pulp to 
the acre. This is excellent for stock, aud fed to milch 


pulp.is very good food for sheep; horses will not eat it, 
but they like the molasses. Beet does best on sandy 


the midst of his discourse. 

Mr. Bosson was expected to address the meeting, as he 
had been to Europe, in some measure with a view of ob- 
taining information on the sugar beet. He intended to 
take a general view of the subject, and give his views 
particularly on its introduction into this country, but as 
the usual time for adjournment had arrived, he made only 
a few remarks, 

Inp1an Corn. 


February 14—The Chair then announced the subject 
of the evening’s disenssion to be Indian Corn. 

The Commissioner then proceeded to give some views 
of the importance of this crop to the State, and the pro- 
duce per acre which had sometimes been reached. In 
Pennsylvania, on five acres of land in the same field, one 
hundred and thirtyfive bushels of corn toan acre had been 
produced. Jn New York State, at Whitesborough, near| 
Utica, more than 170 bushels had in three several instan- 
ces been produced on an acre. In our own State, in Es- 
sex county and Middlesex county, more than one hundred 
and thirty-six bushels. In Plymouth county one hundred 
and thirtysix bushels, as measured at harvest on the cob, 
and one hundred and ten bushels, as measured in the suc- 
ceeding March, after being shelled. He likewise had the 
pleasure of giving them an account of a crop grown the 
present season in Southbridge, by Dr Samuel Hartwell, 
which yielded, as was certified in the most respectable 
manner, one hundred and fifty and one-half bushels upon 
one acre, one rood, and four rods of land: this would ex- 
ceed one hundred and seventeen bushels per acre. The 
Commissioner then proceeded to read the statement of 
Dr Hartwell, giving all the particulars of his cultivation, 
the nature of the soil, the mode of manuring and planting; 
and to exhibit a sample of the corn grown. 

After this, Mr Allen Putnam, of Danvers,.and Mr Wm. 
Clark, of Northampton, members of the Houge, and Mr 
H. C. Meriam, of Tewksbury, and Mr James G. Carter, of 
Lancaster, proceeded to address the meeting in a full and 
instructive manner, in regard to their modes of cultivation 
and the uses and value of the product. 

Mr Putham considered the value of Indian corn,as food 
for man and cattle, and pronounced it one of the most prof- 
itable crops which could be grown: he referred particular- 
ly to his farmiu Danvers. The comparative value-of dif- 
ferent crops will vary of course in different situations. 
The soil of the farm on which he resides is loamy and 
gravelly. The depth of the loam is not uniform: in some 
parts it is black, in others it is heavy but not wet. 
Formerly, the' practice on the farm was to pnt ten loads 
of manure to the acre, and this was placed in the hill. A 
goud crop at that time was forty bushels. Fifty would 
have been considered very large. The crops now are 
much more than that, and this increase comes from an in- 
crease of manure and improved cultivation. The kind of 
corn planted and which has not been changed on the farm 
for years, resembles what is called the Brown corn. It 
was formerly an early, now a late corn. 

The crop obtained on the farm in 1839 was at the rate 
of 77 bushels per acre; in 1838, 60 bushels per acre; in 
1837, 35 bushels of ripened corn and 37 buchels imper- 
fectly matured but not worthless; in 1836 the crop suf- 
fered more than in 1837, but in this year he was absent 
from home, and he must therefore leave it out of the ac- 
count. ‘The crop has been cut off three times only in 60 
years, viz : in 1816, °36 and °37. In 1835, the vield was 
95 bushels per acre; in 1834,75 bushels per acre. 
Through the years enumerated then, the crop has aver- 
aged 68 2-5 bushels per acre. i 

The expenses of cultivating an acre were estimated a' 
73 dollars ; allowing in this case 40 dollars for manure. 
The value of the corn fodder was estimated as equal to! 


one third of the expense of the manure for improvement, 





acre. In France an ‘average crop is 12 or 13 tons; As 
hhigh as 45 tons to the acre have been raised. In England 
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as its advantages would extend beyond the first crop.—| 


cows, produces a good quantity and quality of milk. The |i 


soils and yields the most saccharine matter. Owing ‘to |; 
the lateness of the hour Mr, Child stopped apparently in | applies 


one ton of hay, 16 dollars. It would be right to allow | ping 


six dollars, and including every expense, the net pr 
the erop wonld be $25 63. his s as fair « prof 
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nora of mare hh pe ino eM Tho 
or planting is furrow ‘ways at ingles | t 
a distance of 34 feet a ‘The Ia a aren 
red to was obtained on land nearly bi yan 
had been some time ‘in pasture. “His crop the last 
was injured by a severe storm, which checked ‘the filling 
out of the éar. andthe crop was 87 bushels | 19 gts: per _ 
acre. Corn planted in hills at'3 ft apart, gives 4300 hills 
to an acre. Baiitet! § Pps 94. * ph ele WET ES 

When corn was: planted on land upon which the ma- 
nure is spread, it seemed at ae a i m a, stand.” 
Where the manure had been placed in the hill, it advanced 
rapidly. In July, however, the corn on the first named 
land, came up with that on land on which the corn had 

is corn is harvested by being cut up and “stocked.” 
Three hills form a bundle ; four Cvadtion a stock. ‘In the 
cob, the corn weighed 834 lbs; shelled GO lbs. 

Mr Clark, of Northampton, followed Mr Putham. His 
object was not by extrdordinary cultivation to Seis the 
bergest cro bap could nel td ; but to obtain the 

est return for the time, for the labor and capital employ- 

His experiments in the ¢ultivation of corn had be 
made upon light and worn out soils, pine plains; and his 
great object was to bring these lands into grass.” His 
own experience had taught him that Indian corn was the 
best crop for this he should find i ult to say 
say what he ne on this case, because the enltivation of 
this crop involved ints on which he would g 
ly enlarge, but the limits of the occasion did ne of 
it. The ploughing and preparation of the land, weré mat- 
ters of great importance. dom JM gly onapda 
' Farmers should seek instruction. They should*en- 
deavor to understand why they obtain a crop, and all the 


circumstances which must combine for the 


of 
their husbandry. ‘They apply oxpeies sat Rapa iaies 
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sults are the effects of causes. We must seek to und 
stand the causes, and we can then to a considerable de- - 
gree, determine or modify the results. ‘From the wWarit 6 
this knowledge, misapplied labor becomes money throw 
away. rag 
In proportion to their estimated 
cultivation, more may be ‘ob 
from any others. Corn, as he had ste 
crop fur bringing them into grass. “Oat 
ing crop. Oats and rye and the smal 
same character as grasses. ‘Phey 
principle which is congenial 
this doctrine is founded the 
etips. <tayshe Gane 
He has obtained corn upe these 
any manure at all, by taking advantage 
matter contained in them. “Cold 
manure. Light lands are cultive 
They are, in his opinion, favours 
assert positively that moist and k 
ly speaking, more favorable t 
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on with as little waste of substance as 
of ple matter of con- 


ie. has tried it and was unsuccessful. 
6.to 8 inches in depth, where the 
soil admits of it. He goes as deep as the 
s to ing to the surface the subsoil. 
ich of what is called the “eut and cover” 
ig. He would have the whole surface 
j and well cultivated. This thorough 
care gives a better result. ar we fail 
more n in any other agricultural op- 
pa tres itis not done well at first, it is difficult after- 
wards to.correct faults or remedy deficiencies. If patch- 
es of sward are left untouched by the plough, he causes 
them to be turned by the hoe. He straitens his furrows, 
and is careful to leave every thing smooth. ' At the time 
of ploughing, corrections can be made at a saving of 
a quarter of the which would be required to accom- 
plish it afterwards.. After this is done, he is careful to 
pass over his fields with a roller, and completely settles 
the furrow so as to cover up all the vegetable matter 
was onthe Jand. The difference between this and 
e usual modes of ploughing, is very striking in the re- 
lier he considers indispensable. If the land 
will grow up through the furrows, 
will not be rotted. His crops sometimes 
forty bushels per acre. He has sometimes 
e, without. manure. On these light 
can have but one, he prefers a roller to ma- 
considers grass on these light lands as the 
e crop, and indispensable to their improve- 
without the use of the roller it would be diffi- 
bring them into grass. 
proceeded to say that he thought too much 
laid upon the benefit to be derived from hoe- 
n... When there were no weeds, he preferred pass- 
row among the corn to hoeing, especially on ac- 
of the saving of time. He harrows his corn once 
j Seer y yeh ways if the weather admits 
corm is process is very rapid. 
corn is hilled, it required two or three pel ~pa 
if from the injury of the hoe or plongh. The 
of light aud air is mostimportant. Some per- 
whether light has any agency in respect to the 
‘three or four days of cloudy weather, any 
that the tops of the forest trees become 
After a bright sun, the nee will be 
The effect of excluding light in bleaching the 
lery plant, every one knows. ‘The:stirring the earth 
around, cabbage plants, a fact with which every farmer is 
amilia % ick as their thin a remarkable manner ; 
breaking the crust which forms on the sur- 
or tains'or dews, and without any reference to the 
ion of weeds. The opening, therefore, of the sur- 
ne i to the access of light and air, is of great 
ince, The surface becomes impervious to light 
nd airy when it is not stirred, which checks the growth 
the plant. This. crast must be broken, and this may 
¢, lane by the hi more effectually than by the hoe, 
part of the expense. Weeds must not, of 
d among growing crops, but the loosen- 
eis @ matter upon which too much stress 
eon tba . Some advise-at the first hoeing 
— totake-away t earth from the hill and supply fresh 
sarth. He d. ‘mot know the advantage of this—The 
_ philling of ce pete at. app et ie aa In the 
ven of billing, in Dr Hartwell’s crop, he does 
t ny decisi evidence of its advantage. Corn 
| Ahrows out many Ja roots ; these are always near the 
_ te the toots.find their principal nourishment. 
| jecan come from burying these roots by hill- 
oots of the corn poe the whole surface 
xtend freely. antage can come to 
from the cutting off the roots, as must 
ighing and hilling—When the surface 
f without interruption. Much 
ling corn, ‘The. only 
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made a series of experiments for several years, by hill- 
ing half an acre moderately in the middle of his held. The 
rest of the field, manured in the same manner, has been 
cultivated without hilling. . The result shows conclusive- 
ly that-the erop is diminished by hilling. The hilling of 
the corn hastens its ripening, but it is at the expense of 
the product. Cutting its roots like topping the stalks, 
tends to ripen the crop prematurely ; and in a proportion- 
al manner to diminish its productiveness. In a season of 
early frosts, the crop has been partially saved by thus 
forcing its maturity; but in favorable seasons, the ripe crop 
will be considerably lessened by such a process. 





Saccuarine Matter or THE SuGcar Cane. 

At the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences 
it was stated that M. Peligot,a scientific chemist, had ful- 
ly proved that the sugar-cane contains a much greater 
quantity of saccharine matter than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, and has confirmed by his experiments the state- 
ment, that.the comparatively small quantity made by the 
colonists is the consequence of the imperfect process 
employed in extracting it. The Martinique cane, he af- 
firms, contains not less than 90 per cent. of saccharine 
juice, called vesou, which will produce at least 18 per 
cent. on the weight of the cane in perfect sugar, instead of 
only 6 or 8 per cent., which has hitherto been obtained. 
Vauquelin, some time ago, made similar experiments, but 
the cane he used had been deteriorated, and deprived of 
its juice. M. Peligot has been more fortunate; he has re- 
ceived from Martinique a supply of canes carefully dried 
and accurately weighed, and also a quantity of the vesou 
or juice preserved, according to M. Appert’s process.— 
These arrived in perfect condition, and, on being analyzed 
by M. Peligot, have given the above satisfactory resulis. 
—The Minister of Commerce, impressed with its impor- 
tance,had requested the Institute to investigate, and furnish 
him with a report on the processes of M. Peligot. This 
task was confided to Messrs. Thenard and Pelouse, as the 
most competent judges; and a report from those gentle- 
men embodying these facts formed the communication to 
the Academy mentioned above. The Academy has or- 
dered the insertion of the report in the Recweil de Sa- 
vans Etrangers,and it will, no doubt, be immediately 
sent to the Minister of Commerce. If the extraction of 
sugar from the cane can thus be established in Europe in- 
stead of in the colonies, not only will the competition of 
the beet-root growers he checked, but an immense im- 
pulse will be given to the West Indian shipping trade. . 





- Sucar In Louisiana. 

A memorial remonstrating against the reduction of du-, 
ties on foreign sugars has been addressed to Congress by 
the Legislature of Louisiana. It contains some valuable 
statistical statements relating to the present condition of 
the sugar-growing interests, and the effects produced by 
the policy of diminished duties. 

The memorial states that investments in the production 
of sugar were chiefly made in Louisiana after the passage 
of the Tariff laws of 1816. From that year to 1828, 
the annual production increased from 15,000 hhds. to 45,- 
000 hhds. of 1000 lbs. each. In 1828, the capital vested 
in the business was about thirty-four millions of dollars, 
with manual power to the amount of 21,000 hands, 12,- 
000 horses, oxen, &e., and machinery of 1,640 horses- 
power. From 1828 to 1830, new estates were underta- 
ken requiring an outlay of about sixteen millions more; 
at the close of the Jast named year, there were in Louisi- 
ana 691 estates devoted to the production of sugar, with 
a capital of about fifty millions. Under the system of 
protection then existing, the State was supplying one- 
half of the sugars required for consumption in the United 
States, and was bidding fair, says the memagial, soon to 
meet the entire consumption, 

The reduction of duties which took place upon the 
passage of the Compromise Act, opeyated disastrowsly up- 
on the sugar-growing interests, One hundred and fifty- 
six estates have been compelled to abandon the business, 
and the further action of the present system, introduced 
by that Bill, threatens to annihilate that important branch 
of national industry. Some statistical estimates are giv- 
en going to show the.profits of sugar growing under ex- 
isting prices. The capital now invested in the business 
is reckoned at fity-two millions, many improvements in 
machinery having been added of late years to increase 
the value of estates. 








has'\hhds. or 70 millions of pounds of sugar, and 350, 


000 ; expenses reckoned at 
would be $2,900,000, or about 5} per cent. on the an : 


000 gallons of molasses. At 6 cents for sugar and 20 
for molasses, the product of the crop would be $4,900. 


$2,000,000, the nett balanés » 
tal invested. At cents for sugar and 17 cents for 
lasses, the nett product would yield 4. per cent. on th 
capital; at 3 cents, and 16 cents, the nett product wal 
yield 2 8-10ths per cent. Ae 

The memorial states that in Louisiana, sugar ca ' 
raised for less than 5} cents per pound. . In the Wes 
dia islands, with their advantages of climate and 
operations, Muscovadoes can be produced so as to 
a fair remuneration at 24 and 3 cents. Under these 







the sugar business which have been made in Louisiang 
would never have taken place had not a continuance of 
protection been relied on. It is further urged that while 
a protective duty would enable this languishing interest 
to revive again in the State, the abandonment of the cul. 
ture, under the present low duties, would not operate to 
diminish the current prices of the commodity. In other _ 
words, under a protective a daty, the prices would be 

higher than they would be if no protection were extends 
ed. This is shown bya table of prices from 1830 to 
1839, both inclusive, from which it appears. that the cost 
of production in the West Indies has been no criterion of 
the selling price, which has always risen in proportionas 

the supply from Louisiana fell short of its usual ave 
If that supply were withdrawn altogether, the West Indj 


his own price upon the commodicy. 
The Louisiana memorialists, temperate and accurate ih 

their language and statements, conclude by praying Cote 
gress to revive the sugar duties of 1816, as a measure es 
‘sentially important to the sugar growing interests in the _ 
United States—American. 





Marre Suaar. 


Perhaps there are few trees in the American forest* of _ 
more value than the maple, (Acer saccharinum.) Asan 
ornamental tree, it is exceeded by few; for fuel it is only 
equaled by the hickory; its ashes abound in alkali, and 
from ita large proportion of the potash of commerce is 
produced ; and its sap furnishes a sugar of the best quali- 
ty, and in abundance. Sugar has become not only an o& 
ject of luxury, but of utility, to such a degree that a sup. 
ply. of it constitutes an important article of importation,’ 
and is of national consequence. For sugar the world hag 
hitherto relied on the cane, with the exception of some 
parts of India, where the sugar palm yields it much more 
cheaply. The sugar cane is, however, a tropical plant 
and of course its cultivation must of necessity be limited 
to such hot countries. France, during the wars of Nae 
poleon, shut out from her India possessions or deprived 
of them, commenced making sugar from beets, and it prove 
ing unexpectedly successful and profitable, it has extended 


cumstances it is declared that the heavy investmentsjq 
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producer having no competition to dread + might impose : 








not only over that empire, but nearly the whole of conti 
nental Europe, where it forms an important item in their 
system of cultivation and profit. The manufacture has 
been attempted in the United States ; but though the facts 
of the case and certainty with which the beets may be’ 
grown, and their great value for stock has been fully ag 
certained, still little progress in the production of sugar 
has been made. The introduction of any such object of 
general culture, the history of the cotton and silk business 
in this country shows must be gradual, and rather the tie” 
sults of individual effort, than combined operations. The 
whole interior of the northern part of the United States” 
have relied, and still rely, more on their. maple wood] 
for sugar than on any any other sources, and:as a ne 
of domestic manufactnre and home production, the bus 
ness is of no little consequence. The time occupied too) 
in the business is very limited, and oceurs at a time whell 
very little of other Jabor can be done. a 
The process of making maple sugar is very simple and: 
easily performed. ‘The trees must be of suitable size, a 
within a convenient distance of the place where the opete, 
ations of boiling, &c. are to be performed. ‘T'apping: the, 
trees to procure the sap, is best done witha half-inch oF’ 
three quarter auger,pene trating the wood about two inshesy 
and ,spouts made of alder or sumach inserted to convey 


the sap to the buckets. . When gathered, the sap ‘shoulll | 
be boiled as early as possible, as the quality of the sugar: 
is in a great degree depending on the newness or freshness. 
of the sap. There is a tendency to acidity in this fluid, 





The ayerage annual crop is estimated at about 70,000 


which produces quick effect in preventing the making of 
sugar; and which when the sap is obliged to be kept . 
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many hours in the reservoirs, must be, counteracted by 
throwing into them a few quarts of slacked lime. During 

e time of sugar making, warm weather, in which the 
trees will not discharge their sap, sometimes occurs, and 
the buckets become white and slimy, from the souring of 
the little sap. they contain. In this case, they should be 

tto the boiler and washed out carefully with hot 
vater and a handful of lime to each. 

“Jn reducing the sap, the great danger to be apprehend- 
ed is from burning the liquid after it is made to the con- 
i of molasses, since, when this is done, it is impos- 
i i convert it into sugar ; a tough, black, sticky mass 
of little value being the result. Indeed constant care and 
aitention is required to produce a first rate article;' for 
though sugar may be made in almost any way where the 

can be procured, yet unless the strictest neatness is 

rved in all the processes, in gathering and boiling the 

sap, in clarifying the syrup, and in conveying the syrup 

to sugar, a dirty inferior article will be made instead of the 

beautiful and delicious sweet which maple properly treat- 
ed is sure to yield. 

The quantity of sugar produced in a year, varies con- 
siderably from the same trees. The cause of this differ- 
ence is to be found in the depth of snow, continued cold, 
or a sudden transition from cold to. warm, thus abridg- 
ing the period of sugar making. A sharp frost at night 
with still warm days, are the most favorable to the sugar 
maker. Perhaps four pounds of sugar from a tree may 
be a pretty fair average of seasons generally, although we 
have known the growth to exceed six pounds, and sink 
as low as three. Aman will take care of one hundred 
trees easily, during the season of making sugar, which us- 
ually lasts from about the middle of March into April, 

thaps employing himtwenty days in the whole. Dr. 
obey in his report of the Maine Geological Survey, 
gives the following instances of the production of sugar 
in that state. 
. Lbs. of sugar. 


At the Forks of the Kennebec, 12 personsmade 3,650 


On No. 1, 2d range, one man and boy'made .... 1,000 
' In Farmington, Mr. Titcomb made............ 1,500 
Jn Moscow, 30 families made ...........+. 24+. 10,500 
In Bingham, 25 families made ...........+...++ 9,000 
In Concord, 30 families made............. 20+. 11,000 


Fortunately, we are at last to have the statistics of this 
important branch of domestic industry investigated, sugar 
being one of the items to which theattention of the Mar- 
shals employed to take the census of the U.States is to be 
called, in the agricultural department of their labors. We 
think the aggregate will be found to exceed the expecta- 
tions of most of our citizens,and be found not one of the 
least interesting of those branches of industry belonging to 
the soil.——Cultivaior. 





_Curture or THE Pea. 
Mr. E. Bishop, of Washington co. Md., has requested 


- some information on the culture of the pea—* the best 


kind for field cultivation—the time of sowing—the quan- 
tity of seed per acre—the best mode of preparing the land 
—the best ‘mode of barvesting—and the best mode of 
feeding.” 

‘The pea is one of the most valuable crops grown 
in the country, not,only on account of its own intrinsic 
worth, but for its use as a preparation for other crops, 
particularly wheat. In all our wheat districts it is there- 
fore extensively cultivated, and here as in. England, is 
considered next to the root crops as a preparative for that 
grain. The soil best adapted. to the pea is one that is 
good for wheat, and where that grain is certain, peas ma 
be considered so. The preparation of the soil demands 
nothing particular; it must only be made in good order 
for seed, in the manner required for other spring crops, 
by being well ploughed, harrowed, and if necessary ma- 
nured. ‘Ifmanured too highly, however, the vine or haulm 
is apt to be too abandant, and the pea itself inferior in 
quantity and quality. In this as in most other eases too 

t crops of pulse or grain. Lime in all countries has 
Bins found an essential ingredient of pea or wheat soils ; 
and where it does not naturally exist in them, should be 
applied previous to attempting the culture of these érops. 

The kinds of pea most usually cultivated as a field crop, 
are the small yellow pea and the marrowfat. We prefer 
‘the latter; as it is equally certain with the other, is ex- 
¢élient for the table as well as for feeding, is as nutritious 
for animals, and generally more productive. In some 
situations, or in exhausted soils, the small toe pea 

may however be preferable. From thirty to forty bush- 





, rs y eee 
els per acre is not att uncommon. crop, and this highest 
amount is often exceeded. ‘The quantity of seed requir- 
ed per acre may be stated at two and a half bushels, al- 
though some use only two, and some put on three bush- 
els per acre. For covering the pea the cultivator is a 
very good implement, as it gives them more earth than 
the harrow and less than the common plough. The 
ground should be left smooth by the roller or otherwise, 


as the ease of gathering is greatly depending on the state : : 


of the surface. ath 

In harvesting the pea some farmers hook them up with 
a scythe, some rake them by hand with the common hay, 
rake, but the most, expeditious method by far is to nse 
the horse-rake in gathering this crop. 
peas are gathered, it is necessary they should be ripe, and 
of course if very dry at. the time, there will be some:loss 
by shelling, but not perhaps more by the horse-rake than 
by the other methods, and four-fifths of the time required 
by the two first methods is saved. This, where the land 
is to be put into wheat, is frequently of great consequence. 
Once gathered, there is no crop so easily thrashed and 
prepared for market as the pea, and few that better re- 
ward the cultivator. 

There is no plant cultivated which will bring pigs 
forward more rapidly than the pea, if the feeding is com- 
menced as soon as’ the peas begin to harden, and the 
whole plant is fed outto them. When gathered and hard, 
two methods of feeding have been adopted, both of which 
are far preferable to the barbarous practice of giving swine 
the pea without any preparation. The first is to soak 
and swell the pea in milk if it can be had, if not, in wa- 
ter, and feed it to them in that state. ‘The second is to 
grind the pea, either alone or with other coarse grain, and 
feed it to animals in that way. This is preferable to 
feeding whole, as in corn or any other food, the finer it 
is made the more readily it will be assimilated, and in all 
cases if cooked into pudding the advantage will be de- 
cisive. In England where corn can not be grown, a mix- 
ture of peas and barley is considered superior to any other 
food for making pork ; here, closing the process of fat- 
tening with Indian corn as giving more firmness to the 
pork, is preferred. 

The greatest enemy the pea has to encounter is the 
Bruchus pisa, or pea-bug, which depogits its egg in the 
young pea by perforating the pod, and the larve or grub 
of which remains in the pea till the period of transforma- 
tion. To avoid this enemy some fave proposed to use 
seed that was two years old, as in this case the seed must 
be free from the insect. Others have proposed to sow so 
late in the season as to have the period in which the bug 
deposits its egg pass before the plant blossoms or the pod 
forms. ‘To do this the pea must be sown as late as the 
10th or 15th of June. The pea is a very hardy plant, 
little liable tobe injured by late spring frosts, and hence 
when intended to be followed by wheat or required for 
an early market, they should be sowed as soon as the 
ground can be fitted for their reception in the spring.— 
Cultivator. 





New Macuine ror Gynnine Sea Istanp Corton. 

We saw in operation a day or two since at the Steam 
Saw Mill in this city, a new machine. for ginning Sea Is- 
land Cotton, invented by Mr. John Beath, of Boston, 
which is pronounced by all our Sea Island Planters who 
have examined it, as decidedly the best ever invented. 
In cleaning the Cotton, it differs from the Gins now in 
use, in this respect, that the seed is separated between 
half and three quarter inch metal rollers, enclosed in a 
band, which prevents the Cotton from winding round the 
roller, or in any way clogging it. The Cotton is ke 
loose by means of a vibrating or horizontal comb. _ The 
other advantages of this new Gin, and they are numer- 
ous, can be seen on reference to the advertisement of the 
inventor, which appears in another part of this paper. 
We have seen certificates from three Manufacturers in 
Rhode Island, who state that they have worked Cotton 
ginned through this machine as fine as No. 100—that it 
does not injure the staple, and that the Cotton worked 
better than any they have ever used ginned in the ordin- 
ary way. In addition to this, it is the opinion of manu- 


facturers and planters that the Cotton is worth ten per | @ ote 


cent. more than that ginned by machines now in use. 
The inventor will lay 
cates from numerous planters who 


ve examined and 
seen-the Gins in operation. | re 3 


Mr. Beath has spent.a good’ deal of time upon this in- 01 


In whatever way |} 



















from 8 to 19 aiding: ca 
rom 8 to 12 middling ‘sized ears, sppare 
with grains. A single stalk standing by itself in ¢ 
den has twenty-siz well formed ears, and twenty-four | 
silks and nubbins. Many of the ears are formed 
ends of long branches. “It seems to be the 1 
this species of corn to mike an effort to throw out 
at the junction of each leaf on the parent stalk, = 
This is a variety entirely different from the Baden corn 
as the grains are a variety of hard white flints, with 
rows on the ear. Last year from one stalk, Mr.’ 
had ten sound ears, one nubbin, and six more co 
ed. The average was 642 grains to each year, or 
grains toeach row on ‘the ear. A field of such corn 
would produce an immense quantity of the best kind 
fodder, and probably it will be found the most 
to raise it for fodder corn. Mr. Cole will be able to sup 
ply seed toa limited extentmext springs=Baplist Bana. 


eh F 
From the Cultivator, = 







Dictionary or ‘Tens = 9 

Used in Agriculture and. its dred Sciences. 

At . That mass of thin, elastic, and lps 4 
invisible fluid, in which the phony to ,and with which 
that and other bodies are surrounded. ‘The height of the 


atmosphere is calculated at 46, miles; its pressure on ¢) 
earth to be equal to that of a ules 2 bs 
high, and on the body of a middling sized man at 
pounds. The density of the atmosphel ) diminishes. 
geometrical, while the height increases in’ arithme 

rogression. Jn all the fanetidoe of anti aise 

ife, the atmosphere acts a mostimportant part. It is con 
posed of oxygen and hydrogen, carbonic gas, aqueous 
por, and a minute quantity of hydrogen, In addition 
these permahent ingredients, it contains a multit 
ther substances, in the form of vapor or gas, va 
kind and quantity ie to circumstat 
ercising more or less an in renagedy | mai al 
table kingdoms. Of those that effect the animal, 
determined ing called miasma, which pi 
eases to such an extent as to render some of the 
tile districts of the globe scarcely habitable, may 
duced; and of those that act on the vegeta 
niacal products, the result of fermentation, 













































tioned. By stirring the earth, the absorption 
mospheric agents is greatly and the co 
vegetation of plants p: mably accelerated, 
+, Awns. The long bristlé-like terminations 
velop of the kernel in some kinds of pla 
awn or beard. It is particulatly eoaspicn 






of winter wlfeat, in most varieties of spring wh 
all the kinds of barley. Wheat without bear 
converted into the bearded, and viee versa b 
sowing from autumn to spring, or from 
Of all grains, barley is the most libe: 
this formidable appendage, 
Azote. A gas, which ‘constitutes the mo 
portion of the air, and is sometimes talled 1 
cause one of the most essential prop 
that in conjunction with oxygen, it ¢ 
Though in itself fatal to animal life, it abounds in’aniy 
substances, and forms ammonia with their hydrogen whi 


burned. The great difference between animal and vege- 
table substances lies in this, the former con ins Zote, and 
the latter is deslitute of it; Owing to acon ity fon 
other substances, the number of compounds ito which 
Sais a fluetice on agrictiftire, with 





vention, and certainly deserves well of the planters and 
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_. cheeks or jowls. A ham, is one of 
pranad a ooee pds oF food, see goodness in a 
oogkemt measure is depending on their preparation. The 
-Kind#'most celebrated, are the Westphalia, principally 
rought from Hamburgh; the Hampshire, from Eegiand ; 
‘the United Su ies, the Virginia, or southern ham 
mnerally. It is not kno far Viet thane,ia Se thing pecu- 
Tier in the. feeding or pickling the Hamburgh hams; but 
seit superiority te atiributed to the manner in which they 
¢ smoked, ‘This.is performed in large chambers in the 
third or fourth of building3,to which the smoke is 
t om fires of oak or maple chips in the 
In passing this.distance, the vapor 
hold ix deposited, and the hams 
whole ess. The 

- scalded in dress- 
hair by quick fires of straw or o- 
» This singeing is repeated two 
i . n the hog is 
d and carefully smoked. These hams are 
vd ed Bde, which io aftsibuted to the skin 

hened by scalding. The Virginia or 

ve ern hams re supp ne hash yelp oy dena cope 
or flavor to the a being allowed so run at large the 
of the. eof feeding ;.t0 their being much in the 
1006 | wild, giving more firmness to the muscle ; and 
; ee cccaleceetll, Gr hogy hee 
em- 
ghi Tg een bandied : And the pick- 
- in. the best manner. The 

lt t rare, the hams are too 
ouse is tootight. The hams are 

op warm from the fire, and the con- 
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seness of bowels; af 
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-ounce of this Jast for each dose diluted in warm water. 


in foals (calves) by the purging quality of the mother’s 
milk. When, however, it lasts too long, I use for colts 
from 3 to 4 o2,0f rhubarb mixed with molasses or endive 
syrup, or. assafoedita, for three or four days only; one 


If the colt is older the disorder may be caused by 
worms, in which case chimney soot in new milk from 
half an ounce to two ounces according to the age of 
the colt, should be given to him. When the diarrhea 
attacks a full grown horse, it is often necessary to purge 
before stopping the disease, and to consider what was. 
his general health previous to that particular disease. 
Franklin Far. W. Menrevce. 





Bean Pops Poisonous To Swine. 

Mr. Breck,—Some years ago, J had thrown into my 
hog pen, where there were six shoats, some Saba, com- 
monly called Civy, bean. pods. When |} came from my 
work at noon, I.found all sick, vomiting and in very 
great distress. Not knowing then that the:bean pods had 
been given to them, I went to dosing them with such 
things as I supposed might be good, but, in spite of all 
my efforts, in about one hour after my first discovery of 
their being ailing, five of them were dead. _ I opened and 
examined one of them, and found that all of a liquid kind 
was thrown up, and the potatoes with which they were 
fed in the morning, together with whey, were in a hard 
lump, and the bean pods mixed in with them. 

Some suppose that it is the spur on*the end of that 
kind of bean pod which does the mischief. Iam of a 
different opinion, because those spurs, when green, are 
too soft to have any bad effect. J believe them to -be 
poisonous; my hogs were evidently poisoned. Every 
man, who keeps hogs, and raises civy beans, ought to 
know that it is dangerous to give these pods to hogs, and 
that it may be more generally known, is the reason of this 
communication. . EveTT Perers. 


L 
Westborough, March 3, 1840—New Eng. Far. 





- .. Scap.in Sueer. | 
We publish the following extract from the Northern 
| Shepherd—a work. published, by the Kenebeck County 
Agricultural Society, | ; . 
Scab.’ : -The first indi- 


stat yploms.—" 
the scab n ts itself by the starting of 
fibres and locks of Wool from the rest of the fleece. It 
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of lime ih the cure of the itch in the haman system we 
should be inclined to think that its use in this disorder a. 


It is at sid rate worth a’ trial. 

Whatever is applied, however, should be applied 

ly and thoroughly. It will not answer wide thin tds 
ness by the halves, unless you wish to be always anoint. 
ing and washing your flock. A small patch left untongh. 
ed will continue the disease and prolong your labor ang 
trouble. Examine your flock often and closely, Dj, 
not trust to the general appearances, for sheep may haye 
this disorder for years, and yet if she be natarelly of a 
hardy and strong constitution, eat and drink, and appege 
as well as any other. 





Fast workinc Oxen, 

One great—probably the greatest—objection to the 
employment of oxen upon the farm and road, is their 
slow and snail-like movement.’ This objection, we be. 
lieve, is oftener the fault of the man than of the beast. 
Every thing depends upon the early training of steers, 
No animal shows treatment ‘he has received in (raining 
more surely than the ox. Take steers when they are 
free in the field, and they will walk as fast as colts or 
horses. .The same speed of walking may be secured in 
the team, by proper training. It is common in “break- 
ing” them to yoke them up with oxen that have acquired 
a slow pace, or to load them so heavily that they can 
hardly move. By such means they soon acquire the habit 
of walking tardily when at work. It is a better plan to 
commence training them yoked behind a fast walking 
horse, or to attach them to a light cart or waggon with an 
easy load, that they can readily move. By this course a 
habit of fleetness may be secured, which will go far to- 
wards obviating the objection we have named. p 

Oxen, on the whole, are more profitable than horses, 
They do not require so expensive keeping, are less liable 
to disease and injury,and when they become. old are 
valuable for beef. But horses are delicate animals; are 
liable to many diseases by exposure and hard work, and 
if one dies, he is good for nothing but his hide. Two 
horses, we suppose, will do as much work as three oxen; 
but it will cost less to keep the oxen than the horses, and 
their ultimate value, when they can no longer render 
service, is vastly greater. iy 

As a general suggestion, we think our farmers, who o¢- 
cupy, farms of fifty or an hundred acres, and find it neces- 
sary. to keep two teams, would adopt the best course to 


own one ox and one horse team—the latter answering _ 


also for travelling—Maine Cultivator. 
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Matta Winter MEéton. 
- Ricumonp, Va. March 30, 1840, 
Messrs. Cowardin and Davis :—Our Consul at Malta, 
Wm. W. Andrews, Fsq., has_addressed mie two letters up- 
on the subject of the “Malia Winter Meton,” and I give 
below a portion of the sécond for the information of the 


public. I have 


ught this a proper course, and hope 
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pe that our Southern rs will give 
ours, respectfully, Thos. Ww. Waite. 
3 idre-'s seattle Feb, Ist, 1940, 
|) ing the ‘Malta Winter Melon, which I am anxious to i 


tahin 4fllinoia.” | 


:—“By the first vessel for Boston, I’ shall si 
ean collect, bat at the itiost, it will be but 


»,..., that through your Journal, it may meet the eyes of some 
individoak de posed to ‘undertake the sidieprine of pure 
.| chasing a In his first letter, Mr An- 
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mong sheep would be in the highest degree beneficial. 
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Tus Cuincu Buc.—The fears of injury from this pes- 
oom insect, are, we regret to learn, already realized to 
some extent in the fields of small grain in the upper conn- 
ties. The young and tender stalks already exhibit the 
blighting effects of the visitation, and there is nq knowing 
how extensively their ravages may be felt... We sincere- 
ly sym thize with our agricultural friends, who, .to- the 
évils-of hard times and low prices, are in danger of losing 
that portion of the fruits of their industry which human 
aoa not wrest from them.—Fayetteville [N.C,] 





Defaleation at the Bank of Virginia,—The Proclamation | J 


overnor, and the advertisement of the President of 
p eat have officially apprized the country of the exis- 
tence of a defalcation in the department of the First Teller of 
that institution (Wiliam B. Dabney.) to a very large amount, 
Aa official expose will probably, in aday or so, as soon as 
all the facts are aseertained, place the country in possession of 
all that can be known at present. We believe the deficit is 
now known to be between 400.090 and $500,000. 








MOVSBWiIk29S DEPARTMENT. 


Ruces ror Housewives. 

}. When you arise in the morning, never be particular 

about pinning your clothes so very nicely ; you can do 
ny time. . 

Oa Never comb your hair, or take off your night cap 

till after breakfast. It is your business to take time by 

the foretop and not let it take you so; therefore keep all 

right in that quarter, ull 10 o’clock at least. 

3. When you begin the business of your toilet, you may 
do it before the window, or in the entry, but the most 
proper place is in the kitchen. pe 

4, Never have any particular place for any thing in 
your house : and then you may rest assured, that nothing 
will ever be out of place; and that is agreat comfort in a 
TE ever sweep your floor until you know some per- 
son is coming in: he will then see how neat you are; 
and, besides, in such cases, even your enemies cannot 
shake off the dust of their fect, against you, though they 
may the dust of their clothes with which you have cov- 
ered them by your sweeping. 

6. When you have done sweeping, leave your broom on 
the floor, it will then be handy ; and being always in sight, 
and in the wey, it will be constantly reminding your hus- 
band, when he is in the house, what a smart, nice, pains- 
taking wile he has. 

7. Never follow the barbarous practice of brushing 
down cob-webs. A man’s huuse is his casile ; and so is 
aspider’s :—IJt is a violation of right, and a shameless dis- 





ct to the fine arts. 
we. Keep your parlor and bedroom windows shut as 
closeas possible in dog days; this will keep the hot air 
out, and you will have excellent fixed air inside. 

9. Keep your summer cheese in your bed chambers ;— 
they enrich the qualities of the atmosphere ; and ifa stran- 
ger should lodge in one of your beds, iflie could not sleep, 
he could eat for his refreshment. 

10.. Never teach your daughters to mend or make any 
of their own. clothes; it is “taking the bread from the 
mouth of Jabor”—besides, it will make them crooked, and 
give them sore fingers. 2 2 

11. But if they should insist on mending their gar- 
ments, they should do it while they are on; this will 
make. them fit better; and girls can’t leave their work ; 
if they should attempt it their work whould follow 


em. 

2. ‘Tf your hasband’s coat is out atone of the elbows, 
don’t ‘mend it until it is out at. the ofher ; then the patch- 
es will make it appear uniform; and show that you are 
. ss 1 % * L 


“13. ‘Never spoil a joke for a reJation’s sake: nor sup- 
press the truth for any body’s sake.—Therefore, if you 
n't like your hasband as“ well as you ought—out with 
if, and convince him you are not a respecter of persons. 
© 14°Y du should endeavor not to keep your temper: Tet 
Off #8 soon and as fast as you can; and ‘then you will 
aA ‘and quiet asa botile ofcider after the cork had 
been drawn half a day. , 
162°K, of any particular oeeasion, youare ata loss, as 
“thé corse you are to pursue, in the management of 
‘or your family affairs, take down the paper which 

Miains those rules,and read them over and over,till you 
have atsfied your mind—and then goon. 









Poor Ricuarp, 





LATER FROM EUROPE, 
An arrival at New York briogs London rs of the 1th 
and Liverpool of the 16th ult. . The news 4s important...» 


The Governor General of Indiais opening a war, or at} 


least preparing for a war upon. China. ‘The overland mail 

had arrived in London with Canton-dates to December 15. 
A great expedition was seg out for China..which was to 

rendezvous at, and sail from Calcutta. The ‘whole expedi- 


tion was io consist of 16,000 men. “Its destination Was pot | i 





¥7.50 per 190 lbs. which shows a shade of decline on last 
. ik, hh ike Aas ax ‘cola eyes Rare 
.—The receipts" 


known—bat it was deemed probable that it would be directed | quota 


against Canton, The Calcutta Courier says the Buropean 


force will consist of 10 regimenis—6 direct from tht an 
iatia 


* the of @ : ter 
‘manulacturi The inspe r ; m5 4 
land; 1 Ohiog and 2 Virgin 


rom Calcutta, and 2 from Madras. It does not 
war is formally declared, but the forces of this expedition will 
emand ‘‘a redress.of grievances” somewhere in China, and, 
if not satisfied, ia all probability will fight for satisfaction 
The Chinese are making preparations for a desperate resist-, 
nce. Large bodies of Chinese troops have landed at Macao. 
Captain Extiot keeps his position at Kangkoo.- 

iverpool Cotton Market, March 14.—The demand for 
American cotton has been limited throughout the week, 
during which the market has been dull,and closes heavily, 
but without changing in price since last week. Sea Island 
barely maintains former rates. 

Egyptian is in improved demand, and more saleable at pre- 
vious quotations. Brazil is in moderate demand at last week’s 
rates, Surat is without change in price. ‘Che sales of the. 
week amount. to 14,350. bales, including 500 American on 
speculation, and 500 American and 30 Suratforexport. 130 
Sea Island, I lal2d; 10 Stained ditto, 104; 2.670 Upland, 5 
1-8a6 3-8; 1,380 Mobile, &c. 5 3-4a6 3-4;6,950 New Or- 
leans, 54a7 ; 690 Egyptian, 8all. 

We have only had a moderate business in Cotton to-day, 
the sales being about 2,Q00 bags, with a dull market, but 
without change ‘in prices. 

Liverpool.—March 14th.—There has been rather more do- 
ing in Tobacco, and the sales reach 200 hhds. comprising 30 
for Ireland, 25 for Scotland, 80 tor Export, 50 Virginia leaf 
for resale, and the ref#fainder, or 65. hhds. to the trade. Ip 
prices there is no change. 

Havre, March 6.—Our market is qaite bare of foreign 
wheat, Last market dav French wheat advanced If. per 
sack. The sales were 260 sacks, at O8f. per sack of 200 k. 
560 ho. Oats fetched 6f. 10 per ho. average prices. 

Havre, March 7.—Our rates fur cotton have fallen from 2 
to 3 cents for all qualities below fair. On the better sorts the 
reduction has been only | cent per 4 killo. 

STILL LATER. 

The packet ship South America, from Liverpool, is just 
in, She brings Liverpool dates of the 20th and London to 
the 19th ult. 

The London Corn market was rather lower but the duty 
had declined 1 per quarter, and was 28,8 pr quarier. 

In the week ending 14th March, the imports of Cotton in- 
to Liverpool were 18,169 bales, the sales 14,350, prices were 
then steady. 


On 19th March the Cotton market at Liverpool was heavy | good 


and a small seduction in price had taken place. 35 vessels 

had arived from the U.. States. 

hogs Liverpool Corn Market was also declining ; flour dull 
ere. 

The expedition to China isthe great object of public aften- 
tion in England, and it seems to be confidently expected that 
Pekin will share the fate of Delhi. The Governor General 
of India had, it is said, declared war against China; and this 
has not been positively contradicted in the House of Com- 
mons, as was stated in some of the evening papers of Satur- 
day. Lord John Russell merely said the Government had 
not received intelligence of the event, and Sir Robert Peel, 
in the debate which followed, seewed to take it for granted «it 
was true, : 

The Bank of England had declared a dividen of 34 per ct. 
for the previous six months. ‘The London market was easy, 
but commercial prospects still gloomy. ~ 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—March 19:h.—The sales since 
Friday amount to 15,000 bags, of which 3,000 are sold to-day. 
The sales are heavy, and purchases are inade to hetter advan- 
tage than last week, although the reduction io prices is small. 
Arrived, 35 vessels fromthe United States, 2 from Brazil, 
and | from Egypt. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Flour.—Hel Jers of Howard street flour have advanced the 
store rate to $9, but we are not advised of any sales at that 
price. On Saturday some parcels were taken at $4:94, and 
we are advised of sales to.a limited extent to-day at the same 

price. The receipt price continwes at $4,75. 
We hear of no transactions in City Mills Flour.—Retail 


sales of Susquehansa are making at $5 
Grain.— We quote fair to prime Md. red Wheat at 95 a 
105 cents—a sale of very prime Md. red having been made 
at. 105 cents. ees ie WA 
Sales of white Corn at 45 a.47 cents, and of yellow at 488 
50 cents. : 
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Sugord.—At auc _ on Tuesds : 
65 Cube st $5,154.20 On 
sold at $6,90; 5 at 

At New Orleans, on the 1st inst. the sto . 
158,617 bales. The True American of the Ist, 
effect of the news: yep een has. been 10 ¢ 
tions incotion, Oue lot of 500 chan; 
at 74. fair. The general trai bey ty: onunues 
prostrate conditign, 

At Mobile, on the 24, the stock of coitoin was’ 184,45 
ing the largest Hee er tek te “the city, 
atone time. The news by the British | : the-effect 
to make holders more anxious to sell, and buyers. mote-cii 
cu Freights had fallen to 1 1-8d to Liverpot 
wast e@ current rate, ; : ‘ yy. pigteet # a 34 

At Alexandria, on Saturday, Flour was quoted from 
gons at $4.56. 8 he eon ee 

At Cincinnati, on the 7ih inst. Flour was $2) 
the transactions in the week previous: were light, 
quence of small receipts. OR Re 8 

At Richmond, Friday, four was quoted at $4, 
large and demand a little more active; sales of 
corn dull at 45a48c; oats25a28, ‘Tobacco remains 
The Whig says—Trade generally is exceeding 
none are disposed to incur responsibilities more 
urgent necessity requires. — See ane ae 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) been 1G flout was 
Prog ee poral vtrand ; wk nspe 

our in the quarter en on t hist ult, ¥ s 8026 

At Philadelphia, A Dcoton- Poigade remain un- 
changed. The transactions have been to a moderate extent, 
at from 84 10 10c per.tb. according to quality, part for foreign 
export. The sales reached 259 bales. . The receipts of flour 
have been moderate, and holders have become-fiemer in (| 
demands. Sales to a fair extent at 4,878 10 $5 per bbl. 
ly at 4,93a4;94 for ene ‘Holders firm at 4,939. Sales 
or city use at 4,94a5. Sales on the Schuylkill at 4.8740: 
91. Rye flour and Corn meal are steady at $2,874, with saies. 
Wheat is scarce, but supplies ate soon expected. Sales < 
to prime Pennsylvania red at plata. per bu ne 
the Schuylkill. Rye—Sales'at 50c for. i 
—Demand fair, with sales of Sou flat yell 
piney teem aria at 23 St 8i 
tere—A cargo sale at” per ton. Sugars— 
has been active, and the sales have ‘nearly 
hbds. sugars out of first hands. Sales of 
Orleans at from 4¢ for very common, to 5ie for g 
426 mos. About 100 bhds. eoninion Cuba: at Pobacct 
—The receipts bave been lacge but the demand forexp 
continues limited for want.of vessels... A small, 
quality Kentucky has sold at 84¢ "pe Detoaas rom t 
te greaset poniou of wisce Opt eal ebiteh Gereaae 
the greater poruon of w w. | Tom $6. 

At New York, April 11.—Coton—A fair t 
been done, but prices are tc lower, and the 
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firm, sales of 5350 bales’; Upland at 6a9; N. ¢ 
Florida 6a84, and Mobile, Gial0%e per tb. | Fic 
good for all kinds at foriner rates» sales | 


but owing to the li 
Richmon+ city milis sol sa 

ly is in request, at $5,06a5,122._Howar 
town, $5,12. Obio via New Orleans, 5,1 
good export demand for wheat, with ales of 
Virginia at $1,08, and 1700 prime P 
Corn is in demand ; sales of southe 
southern sell’ at 25a26c. Orleans m 
Rico, 29a3!c. Naval stores—1900 
pentine sold at $2,75a2,874. . Prov 
with sales at former.rates; pork 
ket more animated, with large. 
Philadelphia market, including. 
745 900 St. Croix, 
imports littvited; ga 
over Gc, 4 mids; 1 
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We quote Md, (IB, Shore) Tye at 47, 49 cents.—Oats26| gf o8 


a 28. cents. ; oui Wid ale: Or 
Cattle.—There has been a good. supply of Beef Cattle of- 
fered during the week, and part only were sold at $6,50 to 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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, sale. Some of them 
which is, 1.think a great im- 
re aré Blacks to 


: . * “* BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


e) pipe 2 eh 4 





es Ce owe pecs 8 1 have bad 


, old. Price $10 per pair— 
relat anconaceatigt Ob 1-8-1 
( a Ma. apd R 
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situated on Pratt street in fee, consisting of 
rick houses buill in the most substantial m:nner, 
in the State of Maryland, that can be valued .at 
ctters addressed to the ecioweribur poet paid. will be 
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p9 MiG nition Ge hd mp ere treet pity ifs 

TT" AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

' “Phe subscriber having hie attention to the improvement of 
farming te for the Jas! year, flatiers himself that ho has 
cessf ‘the fo Howing articles :— 
eotton, corm, bee's; ruta-baga, carrots, 

gaiden He isso well satis- 

‘this ovachine, and papeeeny: | prospects 
‘ma:‘e arrangements to have 30 machines 

imonials of gentiemen that have examin- 
on, will clearly show to. the farmer that 

Byer of this machine will be $25. The 

the purchaser if the machine does not 





a 


1 ing, widnowing and pot- 
Mesa ebpraies” levwilt husk, bell, 
bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
off: The same machine will, by 
bushels of wheat, and t it in the 
‘machine will cost about om It oecu- 
‘threshing machine, ires a- 
sot ean tate Oheuien ia dette feo 
ine is the eame as Mr. 


at the south. 

is Again called to the Ditching Ma- 
saccessfal. operation more than one 
les of ditch has*been cut with one 


from. place to place ; by taking out 
‘than ron ree eames: the first 
] oe into the pinion 14 

of thie pivion is a bevel 
in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
sizes, so’as' to give differ- 


38 


7 pd he 2 ils fe fe e “} 

focracivenes Oy tea ree 

a in Lexington, near Liberty 
ara 


ran ye op —This machine will 
wilh cody gS. 


enming Drill Srocks, 


Reg cee it rns ma 
"Phe subscriber te 5 his bees ‘the ad mechanics of 
4 ral an Se ee ee and Pers Cohen wert isto 
kp. eye Sends Nu. “7, N. Charien birent, Balti- 
gore, oF of | eriber, over Mr, Joseph Thomas’ Turaing-shop, 
je. 29, herty-street, GEORGE PAGE. 





xington, near ° 

cttuageee MUSSEXS REAPING, MACHINE, . 

‘be made to order b: subscriber, (Uhe petentee,) ia Bal- 

me fats i wi mel aa oct abe acre 
‘ grain in » j to cut tain 

cleaner, and le te tena "Saber Wr Sksey, tine. fo cucaly 


_ Hvis supposed to b-- equally ed to the cut- 
‘who are acquainted with its cultivation. M.- 





will be furuixhed wita broad tread- 





— SWINE... : 
Lae Fae : y : B Ashi and Lei- 
ssa nBINCLATR, In & Ge | 


ae oh for boring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
Riper ee REE 

; Also n ime ™ PDINeS; | 
fileining. do; Ge ‘Hatchet’ A Sean eee 


RARE ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


Thave imported by the whip Sheltield via New York, a large lot 
of Oretilappal Tete Cede se most prominent are the fol- 


lowing, which mayte hourly expected to arrive by the rail road viz: 









100 strong Tinsh: Muse Rese plants. 

50 fine named sn Se ee ee 

20 green and ‘Tree Box. _ 

$0 English Ewe Treva. 
WR eaEbs Rocke dottie Boblies te peomequnis 

A ae ias for . 
200 mountain ash: Scotch Rone. , ; j 

on a or peta 

} ropes size taaglontion ne 

° rnamental Shrab and Plants; a large 


On hand as usual, 
aswortment of Baleam Firs and other Evergreen Trees, Thespring 
monathe being the season for transplanting shrubbery and par- 
ticularly evergreens, no time should be lost by those who wish tu a- 
vail themselves of the present Opportunity of ornamenting their 
grounds. -\so for sale a few pair of White India ‘Turkies, at $10 
per pair. A fall blood Short Horn Durham Cow and Heifer Calf, 
‘will be sold low, being over stock. j 

Z *  R. SINCLAIR, ‘Clairmont’ Nurseries. 

Orders ft with R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. seedsmen and: mannfac- 
torers, Light street Bel will have prompt attention and cata- 
logués furnished of above nurseries in detail. 

mr23. P. A. R. 3 

- ROBAN POTATOES. . 

50 Bashels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Biel. Product last season 80 bush- 
- from one planted. We will sel] them im quantities to’ suit pur- 
chasers. ‘ 

We have slso direct from the grower near London, first rate 
Mangel Wortzel and Jarge transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticulturist who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops ; and proved so very 

neta glee 4 tulle pheboa pope af tha diliteeh Slade. of 

We have a very choice supply of the different kinds 
lish Peas, Beans, Cabbage CanhBoder, Brocoli, Lettuce, oe, 
Carrot, Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, ‘Tutnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same geotleinan that hath these 25 f ouy supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come '@hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by, SAM*L AULT & SON, 

‘ Corner Calvert and Water street. 
P. 8. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &e. 


100,000: Morus Multicaults trees, or any oth- 
erreasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for sale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
‘Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, .in Lower. Virgima. 
Also the Elaia, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
Aipine, ‘&c. &c. Fruit trees of ‘all the’dif- 

Pe 04 2; ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 
The Catalogué of Fruit and Urnamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1939, is ready, and will be 
sentto all who apply. Iuthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit; eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 
All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when so or- 
dered, will be securely packed for distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov6  29t 


HUSSEY’S CORN. SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber resp-ctfully informs.the pablie that he is row en- 
gaged in manuficturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known ‘that it is not:deemed n¢cessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from,corn in the husk, and one bun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony. to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, bat it would be 

ssarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be, rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low. prive of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the publit, that he continues to man- 
afacture Pioughs of every variety, and more particularly his — 
seli sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
iton Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpaseed. The ‘subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cgnnot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. ' 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 
Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchage to sell again. 

Mr. Hassey manufactures his aur ory at this est »blish- 


ment. ' B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughmen sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
























| CASBAGE SEED of the very best and most useful varieties: 


| American do. that will not degeverate, being acclimated and grown 


AMERICAN GARDEN SEED, FRESH AND GENU: 
INE, AND BEST SUITED T's A SOUTHERN CLIMATE, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 

Seedsman, Ellicott-street, near Pratt, 

Who has on hand great varicty of the most useful kinds of 
GARDEN SEED, consisting of the best Early Blood Turnip 
Long Blood Ueet, Sazar Beet, white and yellow, being part of@ 
Jot imported by Mr. Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, and a part:jay 

by one of the first houses in Boston; also Mangel W 
restock. raise in Conm., by very skilfal gardeners; Early a 


DISI1, Short aud Long Top Scarlet; White and Yellow 

White Naples, White and Black Spanish, &e: &c. TURNIP 

fine assorted Early and Late; RUTA BAGA and YELLO 4 
BRID; imported Cau iflower; Brocoli, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Squash, 
Parsnips, Carrots, Cucumbe:s, &e. &e.; Early and Late Pos, 
(Dwarf aud Tall,) very superior. 

—ALSO— 

FIELD SEED, viz: Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds or Red Top, 
Englisv und lialan Kye Grass, very superior imported Scotch Oats, 


in this State and Virginia, Vetches, White Dutchi and Lacerta 
Clover, English Turf or Lawn Grasse, a new article; Kent 
Blue Gra s, ROHAN POTATUES, Early White. Hill Potatogs, 
(not English,) but true Yankees, the best in the world, Comp 
Field Pumpk»n Seed, Mammoth Pompkin Seed f-om « Pumpkin 
that weighed 150 lbs Early Garden and Crop Corn in variety. 
len’s Pure White Twin, (said to shell 6 bushels per bbl.) 
Dutton, Schart2z’s Large Golden Yellow, &c. &c.. Garden Tools, 
as:orted—Agricultural books, treating on best mode of. far 
and treatment of Stock, Fruit. and ‘Otvashearal Trees, Mulber 
Trees, and the Management of Silk Worme, &c. &c, 
N.B. Orders for Fruit) and Ornameatal Trees, Plants, Shrabs, 
&e will be duly attended toby timely notice, from a source thay 
cannot fail to give satisfa«tion. Ap. 1—6te 
JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 3 
Offer to the:pa ‘lic generally, a large stock ‘of ploughs, embracing 
all the most approved kinds—Self-sharpeners, ley, Beach, New- 
York, Hillside, &¢; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Catters, Page's 
Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheat Fan. and Grain Cradle, witha 
general assortment of u-eful articles. Castings for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions ‘urnished to order by the pound or 
toni. “Repairs done with neatness and despatch. ‘Those wi 
to'purchase would do well to call and examine for themselves. 
rices on all articles made 6n the most pleasing terms. 
— Grant ond Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. 29 


LANDRETH'S GARDEN SEED. 


The subscriber would infurm the public that he is now prepared 
to farnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. 
ae of Philadelphia, his Spring supply haviog just come te 
and. 
He has also on hand his usual supply of AGRICULTURAL JM. 
PLEWENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Plough, 
Ploygh Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand. 
ing, are Very extensive. My 
Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penne 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 tod 
links tothe foot, Wheat Fans from $25 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all’ made 
of the best materials and in the most éubsantial manner, and. will 
be sold low for cash or approved acceptancesin Baltimore. _ Hav- 
ing an Jrou Foundary and extensive Snopsand Machinery driven 
by steam power, he.is pr-pared to r-ceive orders fur machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines. &c. &c. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
Who has also 23 bushels Seed ltahan SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. ' 
Atso--Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. 8. E 


- BRITISH GARDEN SEEDS, &e. &c; 
RUBERT SINCLAIR, JR, & CO. : 

LF pn opening a lot of GARDEN and European FIE! 
SEEDS, received by thé severa! Jate arrivals from Europe, and 
theit Seed Gardens near this city. The principal Seeds received 
+t ub pounds EARLY. CABBAGE Seeds, consisting princi 

v0 poun i 
of Early York, Bullock's hears, Emperor an’ Flat oon net 

600 pounds LATE CABBAGE SEED—The Flat Dutch, Dram 
head and Globe Savoy ate included in this lot, raised ander out im 
spection and are particularly fine. 

700 pounds London Scarlet short top RADISH,—700 
long White, Yellow OR and Spanish RADISH SEED. 

8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden sorts, Yellow 
and White Sugar and Mangelworzel Beet Seed. 

800 pounds Ratabags, Hybrid and other TURNIPSEED. ~~ 

16 casks, Early and Marrowfat PEAS, ia prime order. wat 

Also, London Cauliflower and Brocoli Seed, Coss and Cab 
Lettuce, Tomato, Squash, Scotch: Kale, and Parsnip Seed; Cartot 
several. kinds, Melons, Cneumbers, Spinach, Early Corn, bunch and 
pole Beans, English Windsor Beans, &c. ' 

23 casks English and Italian Rye Grass, Scotch field Peas and 
Beans, Potato Vats weighing 44 ics per bush. Spring, Vitches, White 
Clover, Lucern, Enghsh Lawn Grass, Early London Round and 
Ash leaf kidney Potatoes, american Early Kidney, Early Round, 
eve! and ROHAN ‘Spring Wheat, cater 

store.—Italian ng Barley, Kentucky Bluse 
Grass, aod Early Table Corn, 6 sorts Twin, Missouri Dutton, aad 














oP eee eine: Spar 1 
For sale as usual.—AGRICULTURAD IMPLEMENTS os 
FN J descr i BOOKS On Cultivation and 
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No. 30, Pratt stsect. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ly 
gr EaE NO tonhe: eeaey van pies MALTESE 
JACK of fine size and form, now nine or ten years old; which has 
sapere dprmeneoeemre agper tape fine mules. Price $500, and 
any other refer to the Editor of this ° 
i THOMAS EMORY, Eastern Md. 
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for FREES and PLANTS, supplied at the shortest 
Marehrt 19 
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